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On the Question of Control over ESP: 
The Effect of the Environment on Psi Performance! 


J. G. Pratt 


Perhaps everyone here would agree that the question raised in 
the title of this paper is an important one. A great deal has already 
been said on the topic, and much more doubtless will be said in 
the future. The problem is complex, with many aspects that are 
worth discussing. For this occasion, however, I want to focus 
attention upon a single factor that has been largely overlooked. 
The circumstance of giving little attention in this paper to other 
suggestions regarding control over ESP does not imply that they 
are any less important. Doubtless many variables converge in any 
instance of voluntary use of psi, and it is only as we learn to 
recognize and regulate these in their complex interaction that 
control over this function will be achieved to the degree that its 
nature allows. 

This paper will attempt to put but one idea into orbit, and three 
considerations make up the launching rocket. (1) Parapsychologists 
know all too well after 80 years of research that reliable control 
over ESP has not been achieved. However, the very existence of 
a large body of experimental evidence gathered throughout this 
period testifies to a measure of control. Without this, the accumula- 
tion of the results on record would not have been possible. (2) Any 
increase in the degree of control over ESP is most likely to come 
about through the intelligent interpretation and application of the 
relevant facts of both experience and experiment. Experimental 
facts, however, appear to bear more directly on the question of 
control, since collectively they represent the sum total of those 
occasions on which ESP has been produced upon demand for the 
purpose of scientific study. (3) The tests done with individual 
high-scoring subjects represent the closest approach to the goal 
of reliable control. It seems reasonable, therefore, that we should 
start by re-examining the conditions under which individual 
subjects reached high levels of performance in the use of their 
ESP abilities. 

But have there been enough high-scoring subjects to justify an 
effort to generalize from their results at this time? This is not a 
rhetorical question, for there is, I think, a widespread impression 
that such subjects have been few and far between. Undoubtedly 


1 This paper was presented at the September, 1959, convention of the Para- 
psychological Association in New York City. 
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they have been far more rare in the history of ESP investigations 
than the research worker would have wished; but I submit that 
the impression of scarcity of outstanding ESP performers is not 
well founded. It is true that there have been relatively few instances 
in which remarkable ESP scoring was sustained over a long series 
of trials or over a long period of time. But the question of the 
number of individuals who were able to perform at a highly 
significant level at least for a short time in an ESP test is quite 
another matter. From this point of view, star performers have not 
been a rarity. 

To check on the extent to which significant results have depended 
upon outstanding individual performances, I made a rough survey 
of the work mentioned in the first 22 volumes of the Journal of 
Parapsychology to compile a list of those persons whom I would 
classify as high-scoring subjects. Some individuals who achieved 
statistically significant results were excluded for reasons to be 
explained later. Be that as it may, the list arrived at contains a 
total of 34 persons. This survey covers not only work published 
originally in the Fournal of Parapsychology, but it also includes 
reviews of European work. It is therefore fairly representative of 
the whole field for the past 25 years, and the number of subjects 
does indeed seem large enough to make it worth while to examine 
the record of their performances for clues as to how they were 
able to control their ESP ability. 

I have done this as the first step toward answering a single 
specific question: Does the environment in which the subject takes 
an ESP test affect his performance? Even more specifically: If a 
subject is tested in his own home or in a comparably familiar 
environment, is he more likely to turn in a significant performance 
than he would be if tested in unfamiliar surroundings ? 

This question has moved in and out of the focus of my attention 
over a period of more than 20 years as I have been impressed with 
the striking examples of high-scoring subjects who were tested in 
their own homes. But not until this year did I make any sort of 
formal effort to find out how impressive the evidence is for an 
affirmative answer to the question. Of the 34 high-scoring subjects 
listed from the Journal of Parapsychology, 26 were successful when 
tested in their own familiar surroundings, 5 were tested in an 
environment that was not familiar, and for the remaining 3 the 
information on this point was not given. Thus the overwhelming 
majority of the cases examined proved to be subjects discovered 
when they were tested in familiar surroundings, and it seems 
warranted to submit the suggestion to closer critical scrutiny to 
get a better estimate of its value before undertaking an experimental 
study. 
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One wonders first how much attention has been paid to the factor 
of test environment by the investigators themselves. The answer 
is some, but surprisingly little. In 1941, Smith and Gibson pub- 
lished an article on ‘‘Conditions Affecting ESP Performance.’ In 
this they gleaned from the experimental literature 201 quotations 
in which the research workers mentioned factors that seemed to 
influence ESP success in their subjects. These quotations were 
classified under 22 headings, but familiarity with the environment 
was not included. Many of the things which were mentioned, 
such as freedom, pleasure, abstraction, and relaxation, would 
obviously depend to a considerable extei:t upon the surroundings, 
but the observers were apparently concentrating upon the psy- 
chological conditions of the subjects rather than upon possible 
factors producing their states of mind. 

I found in the literature only two investigators who referred to 
the importance of the environment in ESP tests. One was 
G. N. M. Tyrrell? who was commenting upon work with his main 
subject, Miss Johnson, and several others whom he tested. He had 
occasion to work with Miss J. both at home and away from home. 
Under the “Home” condition the subject scored 31 % successes, 
and under the “Out” condition she scored 25 % (mean chance 
expectation was 20 %). In addition, Tyrrell tested a number of 
subjects by appointment in a room at the headquarters of the SPR. 
None of these gave individually significant results. The report 
comments as follows: 


If the subjects in the Card experiment had had the opportunity 
of working for some time in their home surroundings with an 
experimenter with whom they were quite familiar, would some of 
them have scored ?... it is just the difference between what has been 
called “Home” conditions and what has been called “Out” conditions 
that shows itself in the score. This difference may be a subtle one 
and not easy to put down in black and white; but it is there. And 
the question which raises itself is whether the conditions of 
Dr. Rhine’s experiments were more comparable with those in which 
Miss J. scored 31 °% or with those in which she scored 25 %. One 
cannot assess an intangible thing like a mental atmosphere. One 
cannot even bring its existence home to some people; yet it makes 
ali the difference to the results. But there is, I think even an insensitive 
person might admit, a difference between coming once or twice a 
week to a dull room to go through an experiment with a stranger, 
and doing an experiment in a university as an undergraduate with 
other undergraduates. The latter may be nearer to the “Home” than 
to the “Out” condition (pp. 117-18). 


2 Fournal of Parapsychology, Vol. 5, 1941, pp. 58-86. 
3 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 44, 1936-37, pp. 99-168. 
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Next I call your attention to a comment by C. E. Stuart in a 
paper entitled “Some Unsolved Problems of Methodology’’:* 


... One of the outstanding features of the [spontaneous] parapsychic 
experience is its generally sporadic nature. It just happens, apparently 
without much relation to the activity of the subject. The subject 
of an ESP test, however, reports at a certain time for a specified 
period of work. This latter condition is comparable to asking subject 
Jones to come up to the laboratory at 2:30 Wednesday afternoon and 
have a veridical parapsychic experience while two observers watch 
him and check up. 

Now if the sporadic, inconstant nature of the parapsychic expe- 
rience is a real quality of the process of extra-sensory perception, 
then the laboratory appointment is methodologically bad, and some 
technique should be devised to allow for that quality in the working 
principles of the experiment. 


I mentioned a while ago that there were individual subjects with 
significant ESP scores whom I did not include in my list. These 
fall into two groups. One was made up of undergraduate college 
students who were tested largely by undergraduate assistants in 
the efforts made to repeat the Duke experiments following the 
publication of the Rhine ESP monograph. The experimental reports 
covering this work, such as the Bard College series, the Tarkio 
College series, and the Colorado work, are not sufficiently explicit 
for judgment regarding the environment in which the tests were 
conducted. 

The second category omitted includes the subjects of three 
experimenters who so far seem to be in a class by themselves for 
an apparent ability to get remarkable results from unselected 
individuals. These three experimenters are Peggy Price, Jarl Fahler 
and Mrs. Vasse. It may be that the success achieved in some of 
the earlier student researches mentioned just above was likewise 
due to special qualities in the investigators. At least the results 
of these three experimenters suggest that some people may be able 
to induce the necessary state of mind in a subject to enable him 
to show a high level of performance regardless of the environment 
in which the test is conducted. This observation does not cancel 
out the general indications that familiarity with the environment 
is ordinarily an important factor. Rather the exceptions only serve 
to emphasize the fact that there are other, even many factors which 
influence success in an ESP test. The absence of a particular one 

_need not in itself lead to failure provided the experimenter is able 
to manage the situation so as to overcome the handicap. 

The figures derived from my list of high-scoring subjects 
(26 tested in familiar surroundings and only 5 tested in a strange 


* Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 3, 1939, pp. 100-104. 
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environment) do not justify a conclusion on the importance of 
testing the subject in a place where he is already ‘“‘at home.” One 
major difficulty is that we do not know the size of the samples 
from which the contrasting figures are drawn. But it does not 
follow that the data are worthless and should be ignored. The 
evaluation which should, I think, properly be placed upon them 
is that they add a factual dimension to the impressions of Tyrrell 
and Stuart which I quoted. The figures should perhaps challenge 
any investigator who has been unsuccessful in his efforts to get 
ESP results to consider whether he may have been using the 
appointment-in-a-strange-room approach which is probably “‘meth- 
odologically bad.” 

Perhaps it will help you to judge the value of the data that have 
been presented if the figures are brought to life in terms of the 
actual subjects concerned. I mention them in the order in which 
they were encountered in the pages of the Journal of Parapsychology. 

Mrs. M., my New York subject, was first tested in my own 
apartment in the spring of 1936. She gave encouraging results, 
but only sufficiently encouraging to lead me to ask her to come 
for a second appointment. This likewise was only fairly en- 
couraging. It was not until I visited Mr. and Mrs. M. in their 
apartment that Mrs. M. hit her stride with a clearly significant 
level of scoring. 

We have already been reminded that Miss Johnson, Tyrrell’s 
subject, did her best work at home. 

I first tested Hubert Pearce in his own dormitory room on the 
Duke campus. He began almost immediately scoring at his normal 
rate of about double chance expectation. I continued working with 
him in his dormitory room for a few sessions until his confidence 
in his own abilities was firmly established. 

Charlie Stuart discovered his own abilities in self-administered 
tests. I assume that these were made in a familiar environment: 
his dormitory room or some equally agreeable place chosen by 
himself. 

May Frances ‘Turner, another of the outstanding subjects among 
the original Duke group, was first tested in her own dormitory 
room by Sarah Ownbey. 

In the experiments with children which Mrs. Rhine conducted 
in her own home, the two outstanding subjects were her own 
children, Sally and Robbie. 

In the work done at New York University under the supervision 
of C. C. Clark, the outstanding subject was Mrs. Sharp, the wife 
of Dr. Clark’s assistant. She was discovered in ESP tests she took 
at home. In a later stage of this investigation two subjects achieved 
significant results in the laboratory, one being a student and the 
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other being Dr. Clark himself. These are included in the list as 
two outstanding subjects who were tested in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. It seems likely that this classification may not be 
justified for Dr. Clark himself. 

M. H., the subject in Warner’s test case, worked in her own home. 

Miss T., the outstanding subject studied by Dr. Hilton Rice, 
was tested at her own desk (and therefore in familiar surroundings). 

Riess’s subject worked at home. 

E. P. Gibson’s main subject was his wife: tested at home. 

Bo, the feeble-minded subject studied by Drake, was tested at 
home. 

This brings us to two other subjects on the list who were tested 
in unfamiliar surroundings. Both of these were subjects in the 
Pratt-Woodruff series at Duke. 

For completeness’ sake but as briefly as possible, let me mention 
the other subjects on the list, all but one of them being individuals 
who were first successfully tested at home or under comparably 
familiar surroundings: Lillian; Pope Hill; B.S. (the exception); 
Mrs. Stewart; Mrs. Vasse; Mrs. Van de Castle; four subjects with 
whom Fisk and his associates worked; Vivian (Mangan’s subject); 
Lizzie Williams (Rose’s subject); Marie, the Spanish girl; and 
Prof. H., one of Karlis Osis’ subjects. 

It would be interesting to see what would happen to the “‘at 
home” and “‘away from home” comparison if other names were 
added to the list. There have been many subjects who turned in 
apparently brilliant performances in their first tests but proved to 
be flashes in the pan and therefore their work did not reach the 
stage of publication. I have myself thought of several such instances, 
and all of them would, I believe, have to be added to the “‘at home’”’ 
category. 

Some of the most encouraging lines of research with groups of 
subjects of the past few years appear also to fit into this picture 
emphasizing the importance of the environment. I have in mind 
particularly schoolroom tests of Van Busschbach and other inves- 
tigators in Holland and of Anderson and White in this country. 
Perhaps it is not stretching the point too far to say that the 
elementary schoolroom is a second home for the child, especially 
if the teacher has succeeded in building up the kind of relationship 
that is commonly taken as a mark of successful pedagogy.5 One 


5 Apropos of this point, Sir Cyril Burt observes: “‘A class-mistress of my 
acquaintance who carried out experiments with her pupils tells me she obtained 
highly significant results with two of her girls in the classroom, but failed when 
she sought to continue them after school hours in her own room at home where 
they evidently felt embarrassed; on resuming them under classroom conditions, 
she was once again successful.” (British Journal of Statistical Psychology, Vol. 12, 
1959, p. 85, footnote.) 
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wonders also whether a similar relationship may not characterize 
the classroom of those college teachers who have been successful 
in experimenting with their own students. 

To sum up briefly: the recorded instances of outstanding 
individual ESP performances seem to show that the psychological 
factor of familiarity with the surroundings is important but not 
absolutely essential. Further experimental study of this factor is 
needed. Meanwhile, each research worker must decide whether 
the present facts are sufficiently impressive to warrant his taking 
them into account in planning his own investigations. 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


$1,000 Award for Parapsychology Treatise 


The Parapsychology Foundation, Inc., 29 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., is offering an award of $1,000 for the best treatise 
concerning parapsychology and its relation to other scientific 
disciplines. 

In recent years, parapsychological studies have been undertaken 
in a variety of disciplines ranging from physics to pharmacology, 
and from psychology to biochemistry. 

The treatise must be original and may include previously un- 
published research data. The award is open to anyone regardless 
of education or location. Treatises must be submitted by De- 
cember 15, 1961. The award will be announced by April 30, 1962. 

The aim of the award is to encourage technically competent 
researchers to formulate a theoretical conception of presently 
unknown processes or states of which allegedly paranormal 
phenomena are manifestations. The desired theoretical conception 
should, following the pattern of scientific theories in general, be 
capable of accounting for the particular facts with which it is 
concerned, and should also have a certain predictive value. The 
treatise should seek to develop hypotheses which can relate nu- 
merous parapsychological observations to each other. 

Interested persons may obtain a Bibliography of Parapsychology 
at nominal cost, plus entry blanks and supplementary information, 
by writing to the Administrative Secretary, Parapsychology 
Foundation, Inc., 29 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


The U-phenomenon, Parapsychology 
and Psychoanalysis 


Etsensup, 


In their recent paper on “primary modes of perception,”? 
Friedman and Fisher explore certain implications of a phenomenon 
reported by Urbantschitsch in 1907.3 In experiments done by this 
investigator, subjects who looked at blank sheets of paper covering 
pictures which were otherwise screened from view in some instances 
reported images which corresponded closely to these pictures. This 
Urbantschitsch attributed to subliminal visual perception, and 
Friedman and Fisher, in their present study prompted by “the 
necessity of testing the validity of this phenomenon by more 
objective methods,” again make this their chief working assump- 
tion. Thus, although they briefly consider other possibilities, such 
as extrasensory perception (ESP), they take it more or less for 
granted that what they and Urbantschitsch were dealing with in 
their experiments was subliminal sensory stimulation, and this 
exclusively. From this point of view, they devote several pages of 
their discussion to the implications of their findings for research 
in parapsychology, both experimental and clinical psychoanalytic. 

It is heartening to see investigators in the field of perception 
take the alleged facts and implications of parapsychological research 
into account at all, and, what is more, to even go so far as to review 
carefully some of the work that has been done in the field. This, 
as far as the psychoanalytic literature goes, represents a startlingly 
original if not revolutionary approach to criticism. It resulted, for 
the record, in the not entirely ungrudging but nevertheless fairly 
and squarely made acknowledgment that even in the sampling of 


1In the January, 1960, issue of the Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association appeared an article on “primary modes of perception,’ by 
Drs. S. M. Friedman and Charles Fisher, in which several pages were devoted 
to a discussion of the possible influence of subliminal perception on parapsycho- 
logical research. As several points in this discussion appeared to me to be factually 
misleading and methodologically fallacious, I submitted the following commentary 
upon it (under the title given above) for publication in the same journal. This 
effort of mine, however, was adjudged to be essentially a “letter to the editor,” 
which the hard and fast policy of the Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, I learned, was to not accept for publication, and on this basis it was 
regretfully declined. It is presented here with the thought that some of the points 
made in it may be worth putting before readers of this Journal. 

2S. M. Friedman, and C. Fisher, “‘Further Observations on Primary Modes of 
ping: acy Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, Vol. 8, 1960, 
pp. 100-129. 

*V. Urbantschitsch, Uber subjektive optische Ansch bilder, Deuticke, 
Leipzig & Wien, 1907. 
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“‘card-calling”’ experiments reviewed, which represented but a 
small fraction of the extant experimental literature, not all the 
results studied, by a long shot, could be explained in terms of the 
Urbantschitsch phenomenon (which I think, in the interests of 
economy, might happily be streamlined down and referred to 
wherever feasible simply as the ““U-phenomenon’’). 

The authors do, however, consider the statistically significant 
results of all experiments in which the backs of the ESP cards were 
exposed to the subject not at a distance, or under similarly preclusive 
conditions, to be quite capable of explanation in terms of the 
U-phenomenon. In this respect, two aspects of the structure of 
the standard card used in a certain type of ESP experiment excite 
their interest. First is the fact that the five symbols generally used 
in these experiments are printed on the face of the cards in heavy 
black lines which, since the studies in which they are used are 
supposed to be of extrasensory perception, would appear to be 
quite unnecessary (sort of like shouting into the telephone on a 
long distance call, maybe). The second factor, which apparently 
strikes Friedman and Fisher as highly suspicious, is that although 
“when an ESP card is placed [face downward] on a table, one can 
only see the pattern on the back,” if the card “‘is then transillu- 
minated, the symbol on its face can be clearly seen through the 
card!” (The exclamation point here I take to represent a shocked 
“Tsch, tsch.”’) 

We will come in a moment to certain general methodological 
difficulties which the authors pass over rather too lightly in their 
approach to the problems they pose in connection with this partic- 
ular type of ESP experimentation. First, specific criticisms of their 
criticisms in their own terms. To begin with, it need hardly be 
pointed out that getting the U-phenomenon, in so fas as this 
may be a phenomenon of subliminal sensory stimulation, through 
translucent typewriter paper, which these investigators used in 
their experiments, is one thing. However, getting an effect of this 
nature—heavy black lines or not—through thick linen playing 
cards with dark colored backs under conditions where the amount 
of light available for purposes of “‘transillumination’”’ would, in 
most cases, probably be of an order hardly greater than that 
possibly provided by stray reflections from something like a table 
top, may quite conceivably be something else again. It is similarly 
somewhat surprising to find Friedman and Fisher assuming, on 
the grounds that in their experiments line drawings gave some 
evidence of being to various extents subliminally perceivable when 
covered by several sheets of translucent typewriter paper, that in 
the so-called “down through” (DT) method of ESP card experi- 
mentation similar results could be counted upon. In this type of 
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experiment, where guesses are made at the order of a randomized 
deck which is unhandled and, except for the back of the top card, 
effectively screened from view, a “consistent finding,” these authors 
state, “is that the best guesses are made with the top five cards, 
while the cards in the center of the deck are guessed at only chance 
levels.” This difference in results, according to Friedman and 
Fisher, is “entirely predictable through the Urbantschitsch phenom- 
enon.” Here again the possible difference between several sheets 
of easily translucent typewriter paper and several thicknesses of 
linen playing card material scarcely needs emphatic remarking, 
to say nothing of the fact, curiously not noted by these authors, 
that in order to “read”’ correctly by means of subliminal cues, say, 
the second through the fifth card in such a stack, the subjects of 
the experiments referred to would have somehow to sort out and 
eliminate, in successive guesses down through, the interfering 
subthreshold stimuli of possibly different symbols on cards one 
through four. This, it need hardly be stated, would represent a 
considerable feat, if not one skirting giddily the very borders of 
“the occult.” ““However,”’ state the authors immediately following 
their own not inconsiderable feat of elimination just referred to, 
“the five bottom cards are also guessed at above chance levels, a 
result which cannot easily be explained by subliminal registration.” 
The use of the term “easily” here is reminiscent of the army 
engineer gag to the effect that the “‘difficult”’ may take a little time 
while the impossible just takes a little longer. 

All this, however, is of little moment. The only important thing 
to note up to this point, really, is that while each of the possibilities 
of subliminal “bias” mentioned by Friedman and Fisher is, in 
principle, at least—and we will return to this presently—capable 
of test through experiment, not one actually was tested. Instead 
we are given the pitch that, “In order to test this possibility,”— 
the possibility, that is, “that any ESP study carried out under 
experimental conditions where the card back can be seen by either 
the subject or the experimenter may yield results based on the 
Urbantschitsch phenomenon rather than on ESP”—twenty-two 
papers reporting original studies in the Fournal of Parapsychology 
were read ‘‘to determine whether the research design allowed’’ the 
above noted conditions. This almost classically scholastic concep- 
tion of what constitutes an adequate “‘test’’ of an hypothesis 
(actually several hypotheses in a sort of hypothetical tossed salad, 
as we shall see) is so obviously at variance with what the authors 
otherwise consider to be adequate testing procedure as to make 
one wonder whether they took very seriously at all the parapsycho- 
logical point of view to which they professed to be giving due 
consideration. 
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Which brings us to the built-in bias which appears to be more 
or less automatically slotting certain inferences and decisions made 
by the authors. As I have already indicated, that Friedman and 
Fisher even asked the question whether the results they got in their 
subliminal perception experiments could possibly be due to ESP 
represents a significant milestone in conventional psychological 
research; but one wonders if they were quite aware, in asking this 
question, of what they were really letting themselves in for. One 
would not gather that this was the case from the “‘Let’s give the 
s.o.b. a fair trial before we hang him”’ approach which they seemed 
to take. Let us now see how the thing works, first as to the questions 
which were asked at the trial and then as to the questions which 
weren't. 

“Because of the possibility,” write the authors, ‘‘that the findings 
of the present study might be attributed to ESP instead of the 
Urbantschitsch phenomenon, two factors will be reported here 
which make this possibility most unlikely. The first factor is that 
the experimental stimulus was kept in the top center drawer of 
the subject’s desk while the control images were being obtained. 
Since ESP is supposed to occur at great distances and through all 
sorts of physical barriers, the wooden desk top would not represent 
any obstacle. The facts that the experimenter consciously thought 
of the experimental stimulus during the control period and that 
the experimental stimulus appeared identical with the control 
stimulus would add to the possibilities for the psi-phenomenon. 
If the data reported here were related to ESP, the control scores 
should be as high as the experimental scores.’’ Now the logic of 
this appears so obviously unimpeachable that one wonders what 
more there could be to say on this particular issue. Just one thing, 
however. The authors have somehow neglected to take into account 
the fact that if they are admitting—even hypothetically—the bare 
possibility of ESP, which they clearly are if they are bothering 
to bring it into the picture at all, then they cannot admit it so 
far and no further. Like the proverbial servant girl’s baby, if it is 
there at all, ex hypothesi it is there all the way. This implies that 
they now have to find a control for the possibility that their subjects 
were not, as I once had occasion to put it in criticising the inferences 
drawn from certain parapsychological experiments, unconsciously, 
and psi-wise, of course, ‘‘serving as [accomplices] ‘before the fact’ 
by acquiescently dishing up data in a form that [the investigator] 
would find most comprehensible and satisfying.’’* This now well- 
known difficulty with parapsychological research, which has aptly 


* Jule Eisenbud, “Psi and the Problem of the Disconnections in Science,” fournal 
A.S.P.R., Vol. 50, January, 1956, pp. 3-26. 
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been termed “‘doctrinal compliance,’’> would, in the mind of anyone 
familiar with the problems it poses, automatically—just as auto- 
matically as in the case of Friedman and Fisher making their 
assumptions—lead to the question: ‘““How do these investigators 
know (i.e., what steps have they taken to determine) that what 
they are getting are not ESP results ?” 

I will not discuss here the tricky matter of techniques for working 
in the face of, if not categorically outflanking, the peculiar situation 
that seems to be shaping up here, since what is involved is a 
rather different approach to measurement and the evaluation of 
data from the one conventionally used in experimental science.® 
I will merely remark that from the purely formal standpoint the 
treatment of such a question is far from a simple one. Once asked, 
at all events, such a question becomes a devilish nuisance and 
cannot be waved back into an “as you were” status (that is, 
“undone’’) by prayers and incantations. For essentially this is what 
arbitrary arguments of the “‘commonsense”’ variety, and ex cathedra 
notions of what is “most unlikely” and of what “should be,” 
amount to. Once the question is asked at all, as a matter of fact, 
the formal difficulties entailed are rather like those of trying to 
make inferences from the statement of the Cretan who tells you 
that all Cretans are liars; and from the standpoint of the mechanics 
of experimentation, the problem becomes somewhat like that of 
trying to find a container for a universal solvent. The method- 
ological mire this results in involves, thus, not only what “‘orders” 
the experimenters may psi-wise have been slipping their subjects 
under the table, as it were, while ostensibly, and in terms of 
conscious intent, conducting their official tests and controls above 
it (a nice point which was first, to my knowledge, experimentally 
explored with the aid of hypnosis in 1823) but even, inter alia, the 
absoluteness of the independence of the “independent” (and ditto 
of the blindness of the “blind’’) raters. These last points, in- 
cidentally, have not been too well appreciated even by parapsycho- 
logical investigators themselves (one of whose classical—but all the 
same, again ex hypothest, conceivably bias-fraught—technique for 
rating free drawing material the present investigators, I gather, 
have in all innocence drawn upon). 

“The second factor militating against a parapsychological inter- 
pretation of these data,” Friedman and Fisher now write, “‘is that 
a pilot study had previously been run using ten instead of seven 


5 Jan Ehrenwald, “The Telepathy Hypothesis and Doctrinal Compliance in 
Psychotherapy,” Amer. Four. Psychother., Vol. 11, 1957, pp. 359-379. 

6 J. Eisenbud, L. Hassel, H. Keely, and W. M. Sawrey, “A Further Study of 
Teacher-Pupil Attitudes and Results on Clairvoyance Tests in the Sth and 6th 
Grades,” Journal A.S.P.R., Vol. 54, April, 1960, pp. 72-80. 
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sheets of translucent paper. The results, while in the expected 
direction, did not achieve significance. This difference, related to 
the thickness of three sheets of translucent paper, can be explained 
by subthreshold distance. But three such sheets should make no 
difference if the results obtained were due to ESP.” 

Again it may be asked, “‘How do these investigators know—what 
steps have they taken to determine—that three such sheets would 
make no difference?’ Here, in addition to the considerations 
advanced in connection with the first reason why Friedman and 
Fisher considered ESP to be 2 most unlikely possibility, we come 
upon the crux of the matter. This is the fact, namely, that these 
authors have set up a dichotomy—either ESP or the U-phenomenon 
—for which there is actually no warrant. There is, on the contrary, 
some justification for hypothesizing that ESP might, under just 
such cireumstances as the experimental conditions employed by 
Friedman and Fisher, be reinforced by subliminal perception (the 
reverse, however, also being conceivably true). As a matter of fact, 
I have been engaged for several years in setting up suitable condi- 
tions for a decisive experimental test of such a hypothesis.’ At any 
rate, once the misleading either-or dichotomy gratuitously postu- 
lated by Friedman and Fisher is avoided, it becomes immediately 
clear that these investigators are hardly in a position, any more 
than was Urbantschitsch originally, to say unequivocally what 
their results are due to —to subliminal perception, to ESP, or to 
both operating synergistically in ways still to be explicated. 

What, now, is the U-phenomenon? The plain fact is that the 
Friedman and Fisher experiments cannot, under the double-bind 
conditions of their design, provide an unambiguous answer. This 
all because these pioneering workers had the laudable temerity to 
even consider the possibility in the first place that their findings 
might be interpretable in terms of ESP. Everything would have 
gone smoothly had they not asked this one question. 

Now, finally, for the clinical side of things. Friedman and 
Fisher state that none of the psychoanalytic papers cited by them’? 
in which the psi hypothesis (more popularly known as the ESP 

? Since this paper was written some results have been obtained from the experi- 
ments mentioned. The initial data do not bear out the hypothesis of mutual 
reinforcement (or potentiation) of subliminal perception and ESP but suggest, if 
anything, the reverse, that is, a kind of incompatability between the two modes 
of perception. The relationships involved may well be, however, somewhat more 
complex than the particular experimental conditions employed could show. Much 
more experimentation will be required before valid inferences can be finally made. 

8 J. Eisenbud, ‘““The Use of the Telepathy Hypothesis in Psychotherapy,” in 
Specialized Techniques in Psychotherapy, G. Bychowski & L. Despert (Eds.), Basic 
Books, New York, 1952, pp. 41-63. 

* —________. “Telepathy and Problems of Psychoanalysis,” in Psychoanalysis 


and the Occult, G. Devereux (Ed.), International Universities Press, New York, 
1953, pp. 223-261. 
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hypothesis) was invoked, takes into account the possibility of 
subliminal visual or auditory stimulation of apparent telepathic 
responses. Such a statement, as it happens, is somewhat in error, 
but in any case it is not particularly relevant since these authors’ 
admonition that future parapsychological studies, including the 
clinical ones, ‘‘must rule out this possibility before claiming results 
in support of the psi-phenomenon” does not check out. 

In the first place, in those instances where factors like subliminal 
sensory perception are not categorically ruled out by preclusive 
spatial or other considerations, it is impossible to rule them out 
at all as general hypothetical possibilities, since clinically we come 
upon situations in which the psi hypothesis may be invoked and 
applied after the fact. We are, in this essentially historical type 
of research, obviously without the laboratory means of control 
which the “ruling out,” called for by Friedman and Fisher, would 
require. But even in those instances where it might be possible 
to parlay, in abstracto at least, subtle subliminal possibilities into 
conceivable, if not prima facie plausible, “normal” explanations for 
an extraordinary coincidence which happens to catch our interest, 
it is not necessary to hold the psi hypothesis in abeyance until 
every alternative hypothesis has been ruled out. The psi hypothesis, 
as I have repeatedly pointed out, should be treated merely as one 
among several conceivable hypotheses. Since the objective of the 
application of this hypothesis is not to prove a particular form of 
perception (which, as I have also repeatedly emphasized, it cannot 
do in any case) but merely to enable us to make clinically useful 
formulations that might otherwise not be arrived at, there is 
nothing greatly lost if anyone can come up with a Rube Goldberg 
combination of mechanisms which, to his satisfaction, can accom- 
_ plish the same purpose. The main thing is to get the show on the 
road, not the vehicle with the aid of which this is done. To me, 
since psi is such a graceful and elegant hypothesis in so many 
situations, and has so much experimental support of so many 
kinds (which even Friedman and Fisher are far from totally 
denying), it simply appears foolish and wasteful, if not actually 
unwarrantedly phobic, to rack one’s brains for hypothetical and 
oftentimes highly implausible counterhypothetical “outs.” 


School of Medicine 
University of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


10 ________ “The Dreams of Two Patients in Analysis as a Telepathic 
Réve-a-Deux, ibid., pp. 262-276. 
—_—, “On the Use of the Psi Hypothesis in Psychoanalysis,”’ Int. #. 
PE cay Vol. 36, 1955, pp. 370-374. 
Servadio, Presumptively "Telepathic-Precognitive Dream During 
Analysis,” ibid., pp. 27-30. 


A Résumé of Research at the A.S.P.R. into 
Teacher-Pupil Attitudes 
and Clairvoyance Test Results, 1959-1960 


RHEA WHITE AND JEAN ANGSTADT! 


PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 


In the fall of 1959 the authors had an opportunity to test the 
hypothesis that the person who writes the target symbols on the 
ESP record sheet may be related to ESP and teacher-pupil attitudes. 
In a pilot experiment, one teacher administered the Anderson- 
White? clairvoyance test to a class of 31 pupils. The authors 
independently checked the results. 

Two persons, A and C, wrote the ESP symbols on the target 
sheets that the authors inserted in manila envelopes. A had pre- 
viously randomized targets in some of the Anderson-White experi- 
ments that did not achieve statistical significance* and C had never 
randomized before. 

The results on the targets of the two randomizers, either singly 
or together, showed no relationship between teacher-pupil attitudes 
and ESP. It was noted, however, that in the case of A’s targets, 
more than twice as many negative as positive scores were associated 
with negative teacher-pupil attitudes (2 to 5); whereas, in the case 
of C’s targets, all the positive teacher-pupil attitudes were asso- 
ciated with positive ESP scores (5 to 0). However, from inspection 
it became apparent that this result was not necessarily due to a 
relationship between ESP and teacher-pupil attitudes; rather, it 
appeared to be due to the fact that many of the students guessing 
A’s targets obtained negative ESP scores (7+ and 11—); whereas, 
most of the students guessing C’s targets obtained positive ESP 
scores (9-+ and 1—). When the number of students scoring above 
and below mean chance expectation for both sets of targets are 
evaluated by the exact method, P = .01. 

On the basis of this preliminary experiment, it was decided to 
explore further the hypothesis that the level of ESP scoring in 


1 The authors wish to express their thanks to the 18 teachers and 471 students 
who participated in these experiments. We are also grateful to the Parapsychology 
Laboratory of Duke University and to the Parapsychology Foundation which 
provided some of the materials used in the experiments. 

2 Margaret Anderson and Rhea White, ‘“Teacher-Pupil Attitudes and Clair- 
ae Test Results,” JYournal of Parapsychology, Vol. 20, No. 3, 1956, pp. 141- 

§——________. “A Survey of Work on ESP Teacher-Pupil Attitudes,” Journal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. 22, No. 4, 1958, pp. 246-268. 
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classroom ESP experiments is related to the person who writes 
down the targets. 


INTRODUCTION TO MAIN EXPERIMENT 


This experiment was primarily aimed at a replication of the 
findings of Anderson and White*® in regard to teacher-pupil 
attitudes and clairvoyance test results at the secondary school level. 

The question of who the person is who writes the targets seemed 
to be important to the design of this experiment in the light of 
the view held by some workers in parapsychology that in order 
to repeat the results of an ESP experiment, it may be helpful, and 
possibly necessary, to add something novel to the second experi- 
ment. This is in order to keep motivation and interest at a peak 
comparable to that which obtained in the original experiment, and 
which seems also to obtain in almost all ESP experiments that 
achieve statistical significance. 

In this experiment we also investigated the relationship between 
level of ESP scoring and student class grade in the manner indicated 
by Anderson®; and finally, we tried to repeat Schmeidler’s’ work 
relating ESP to the subject’s attitude toward his ability to score 
under the conditions of the experiment. 


PROCEDURE IN MAIN EXPERIMENT 


Since a thorough account has already been published of the 
procedure in the Anderson-White experiments,* we will only 
describe the departures made in this experiment from that original 
design. 


‘ Ibid., pp. 246-268. 
5 Margaret Anderson and Rhea White, ‘‘A Further Investigation of Teacher- 
Pupil Attitudes and Clairvoyance Test Results,”’ Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 21, 
No. 2, 1957, pp. 81-97. 

® Margaret Anderson, ‘““The Relationship Between Level of ESP Scoring and 
Student Class Grade,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 23, No. 1, 1959, pp. 1-18. 

7G. R. Schmeidler and R. A. McConnell, ESP and Personality Patterns, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1958. 

§ For the benefit of the readers of this Fournal who are not familiar with the 
basic experimental procedure and results, they are briefly as follows: the experi- 
menters send the test material to the teacher who administers the ESP test to 
his or her class. Each subject is given a sealed envelope containing a list of 125 ESP 
symbols (five runs). The record sheets and unopened envelopes are returned to 
the experimenters for checking. Teachers and pupils also fill out questionnaires 
designed to indicate their attitudes toward one another. 

The purpose of these experiments is to determine whether a relationship exists 
between the level of ESP scoring and the teacher’s attitude toward the pupil, the 
individual student’s attitudes toward the teacher, and their combined attitudes 
toward one another. In the original Anderson-White work a significant relationship 
was found between ESP and all three attitude categories. 
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Three persons wrote the target symbols on the record sheets. 
in this experiment: A and C, both of whom were mentioned in 
the report of the preliminary experiment, and B, who had ran- 
domized most of the targets in the first two successful Anderson- 
White experiments. 

Probably the major departure from the original experimental 
design was in the method for obtaining teachers. The teachers who 
cooperated with us were found through the services of students 
who had written to the A.S.P.R. for information on ESP for term 
papers. After supplying the students with information, they were 
asked if they knew of any teachers who were interested in ESP 
and who might be willing to administer an ESP test to a class. 
Names and addresses were requested. 

The students to whom this request was made replied, without 
exception. Next, essentially the same letter was written to all 
teachers whose names we had received. This letter explained the 
nature of the experiment, what the teacher would be expected 
to do, and asked if he or she would be willing to participate. We 
wrote to 20 teachers and 17 replied affirmatively. 

The second most important departure concerns the target 
envelopes. In the first Anderson-White experiments the target 
sheets were enclosed in manila envelopes and were safeguarded 
from the possibility of sensory cues by placing two sheets of opaque 
mimeographing paper on top of the target sheet and one sheet 
beneath it. It was pointed out to us by David Kahn, M.D., that 
when these target envelopes are held close to a bright light the 
symbols can be seen. Therefore in the present experiment sheets 
of heavy black paper were used to protect the target sheets. 

Only very minor changes were made in the teacher-pupil attitude 
questions. An additional question, provided by Dr. Gertrude 
Schmeidler, was added to the student questionnaire; it concerned 
the student’s attitude toward his ability to score under the condi- 
tions of the experiment. 

The mimeographed instructions that were used to guide the 
teacher in the administration of the experiment in the original 
Anderson-White work were enlarged to include more information 
on the psychological conditions associated with success in ESP 
experiments. 


RESULTS OF MAIN EXPERIMENT 


No relationship was found between ESP scores and the person 
who wrote the targets, nor between ESP scores and teacher-pupil 


® Samples of any of the questionnaires or other materials used in this experiment 
are available upon request. 
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attitudes, nor between ESP scores and the students’ attitudes toward 
their ability to score under the conditions of the experiment, nor 
between ESP scores and the scholastic grade received in the class. 

Since the results obtained are insignificant, they will not be 
presented in detail in this report. However, the results of the main 
analysis of ESP and teacher-pupil attitudes have been summarized 
in Table I since they may be of some interest, for comparative 
purposes, to other persons who have been engaged in similar work 
with ESP and teacher-pupil attitudes. 


TABLE I 
ESP Score LEVEL AS RELATED TO "TEACHER-PUPIL ATTITUDES 


Teacher-Pupil Attitudes Combined Student Attitude Only 
Teacher Positive ‘Teacher Negative 

N | Av. — Bene N | Av. | Above = N ! Av. _—_ Below 
M.C.E. | M.C.E. | M.C.E. | M.C.E. M.C.E. | M.C.E. 

| 495) 44 SI 33 | 5.02 | 15 16 |10t09| 144/497! 59 67 

si | 40 54/484, 20 | 31 8to7| 153 | 5.02| 71 

210 | 5.03; 95 | 91 87 4.91 35 47 10-7 | 297 5.00| 130 | 138 

80 | 5.01 40 | 38 59 | +89 | 25 | 29 6-0 | 139 | 4.96| 65 | 67 

(Positive) Teacher Attitude Only (Negative) Total Experiment 
294 | 5.02, 136 | 132 | 146 | 4.90, 60 | 16 | 440 | 498 | Dev. = — 40 


DISCUSSION 


Because the results of this experiment are not statistically 
significant, the only value in discussing them lies in considering 
the reasons why they were not significant. 

The question of whether ESP is related to the person who writes 
down the targets, or to teacher-pupil attitudes, or to any other 
variable cannot be considered to have been properly answered 
unless it has been asked within an experimental context where 
ESP has been made to occur. If ESP can be compared to a meat 
thermometer, it would be comparable to trying to judge the 
temperature of the meat when the heat has not been turned on. 
Why was the heat not ‘“‘on” in this experiment ? 

As was mentioned, probably the major departure in this experi- 
ment from the original Anderson-White design was the method 
used for recruiting teachers. It may be useful to compare this 
method ‘with that used to select teachers in the original Anderson- 
White experiments. 
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In the first Anderson-White experiment (AW-1), all of the 
teachers were personally known to the experimenters; they were 
selected because the experimenters judged them to be persons who 
loved teaching and who, in the opinion of the experimenters, were 
“dynamic” or “good” teachers. Many persons have hypothesized 
that the success of this first experiment was due to the personal 
contact with the teachers which the experimenters had. It should 
be pointed out, however, that even in that first experiment the 
request to do the experiment, as well as all instructions and 
information concerning the conduct of the experiment, were 
transmitted by mail. 

In the second Anderson-White experiment (AW-2), only one 
teacher was. a personal friend of the experimenters; in addition, 
one teacher was interested in parapsychology and had met both 
experimenters when she visited the Duke Parapsychology Labora- 
tory for a day and a half; the remaining teachers were selected 
on the basis of testimony to the effect that they were ‘“‘good” 
teachers, by persons whose judgment the experimenters respected. 
In both experiments, of course, all of the teachers had expressed 
willingness to do the experiment and were not at all under pressure. 

But on what basis are we going to select teachers for future 
experiments? Certainly not on the basis used in AW-1, for the 
gamut of “good” teachers one can number among one’s personal 
friends who are also interested in doing classroom ESP experiments 
is soon run. The problem of recruiting teachers, let alone defining 
the attributes of teachers that are likely to produce significant 
results as regards the relationship between ESP scores and teacher- 
pupil attitudes, becomes crucial. Unless an experimenter knows 
a number of teachers he considers to be “‘good,” it would seem 
that the next best way to proceed would be, as nearly as possible, 
to follow the method that was used in AW-2. 

In our experiment, it will be remembered, we only requested 
that the teacher be interested in ESP and willing to do the experi- 
ment. The main difference between our approach and that of AW-2 
is that we did not make an attempt to select “good” teachers. We 
will not try here to define what is meant by a “‘good”’ teacher, 
but we do want to express the opinion that our attempt to repeat 
the Anderson-White results might have been more successful if, 
in recruiting our teachers, we had placed more emphasis upon 
selecting good teachers, rather than simply seeking interested and 
obliging ones. 

Why should “good” teachers be emphasized ? First, because this 
appears, on the basis of experiments already carried out, to be one 
of the main distinctions between the “‘successful” and the “‘un- 
successful” school experiments. Secondly, it is integrally related 
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to the basic philosophy underlying the original Anderson-White 
experiments. They were specifically designed to test academic high 
school classes; the attempt was made to insert them into the na- 
tural flow of the class activity and to this end the teacher was 
requested to present the experiment to the class in a manner which 
as nearly as possible approximated her presentation of ordinary 
class material; and in selecting the teachers the attempt was made 
to choose those whom the experimenters thought would be ‘“‘good” 
at putting that material across. For it is the teacher who must 
put the ESP test across, as well. 

For these reasons, it seems to us that the teacher is the variable 
to concentrate on in our efforts to continue to find a relationship 
between teacher-pupil attitudes and ESP. The original choice of 
teachers was made on an intuitive, subjective, and personal basis, 
and we suggest that future experimenters venture to seek for the 
same intangible factor of “‘good”’ teachers in the same hunch-like 
way. If results in line with the earlier work are forthcoming when 
teachers are selected by this means, it will be time enough to pro- 
gress to the next step of defining more exactly what is a “good” 
teacher. When teachers are found who can produce the results, 
every attempt should be made to study their personality attributes 
as well as their methods of teaching. In this manner we may 
eventually be able to develop objective methods for selecting 
teachers for use in ESP experiments in the classroom. 


A.S.P.R. 
880 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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A LIFE AFTER DEATH. By S. Ralph Harlow. Pp. 264. 
Doubleday & Co., New York, 1961. $3.95. 


The author is a minister of the Congregational Church and a 
retired professor of religion at Smith College. He also taught for 
some 12 years at International College in Smyrna, Turkey, and 
at some other colleges. He has travelled widely in the Near East 
and Far East. He has an A.B. from Harvard, A.M. from Columbia, 
and Ph.D. from Hartford Theological Seminary. 

He became interested in psychic phenomena and the question 
of evidence for survival as a result of his contacts with William 
James while an undergraduate at Harvard. This interest was 
further stimulated by the paranormal physical phenomena which 
he reports began to occur in the presence of his sister Anna; by 
the veridical hallucinations she experienced; and, after her death, 
by an apported communication in her handwriting and style which 
their mother, living alone with their father, found on her bedside 
table as she woke one morning. The mother accepted it as coming 
from Anna, but the father’s fundamentalism ascribed it to the 
doings of evil spirits. 

But paranormal experiences occurred also to Dr. Harlow himself 
and to his wife. One morning, while the two were walking in the 
woods near Ballardville, they heard voices behind them, ap- 
proaching. Then what they saw, passing them about 10 feet above 
them and slightly to their left, was “‘a floating group of spirits... 
six of them, young beautiful women dressed in flowing white 
garments and engaged in earnest conversation.”” He immediately 
asked his wife what she had witnessed, and her account agreed 
exactly with what he himself had perceived. Dr. Harlow also 
reports a number of other paranormal experiences he and his wife 
had later. 

His next chapter is devoted to the Margery mediumship. He 
knew and associated with the Crandons for some 12 years, from 
the early Twenties; and he reports (which the present reviewer had 
not known before) that Dr. Crandon’s interest in psychic phenom- 
ena was aroused by Sir Oliver Lodge during a visit of the latter 
to the U.S.; but that Margery, who.did not share that interest, 
became impatient with it in her husband and decided ‘‘to show 
him how foolish it was.” So she made an appointment with a 
medium, feeling sure nothing would happen. But, through the 
entranced medium, her deceased brother Walter purported to 
speak to her. She asked him for evidence of his identity; and he 
reminded her of a ride he and she had had some years before on 
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a ranch in Canada; that her horse, and then she herself, became 
mired in a swamp; and that, in order to free her, he had had to 
cut her riding boot with his knife. (Before the séance, she had 
been riding with a friend, and still had on her riding boots.) He 
then advised her to form a circle at home with friends, and that 
he would try to communicate. So began the much debated Margery 
mediumship. 

Dr. Harlow then relates his visit to Mrs. Curran when, at his 
request, her “control,” Patience Worth, dictated two fine poems 
through Mrs. Curran’s ouija board. He then passes on to various 
experiences of persons known to him, supporting his surmise that 
psychic powers, although much developed in only a few persons, 
are latent in all. He cites cases directly known to him of pre- 
cognitive or otherwise veridical dreams; of spontaneous and of 
experimental telepathy; of apparitions of the deceased that gave 
warnings of impending deaths. 

In a chapter devoted to the experience of dying and to what 
“heaven” is like, as reported in messages Dr. Harlow received 
through mediums purportedly from acquaintances who had died, 
one of them is quoted as saying: “I am not in the kind of heaven 
you on earth think of. Over here are all kinds of people, many 
who did not know Christ on earth” (p. 173). The post-mortem 
life is depicted as a world of images (much as supposed by 
Prof. H. H. Price in his lecture to the S.P.R., “Survival and the 
Idea of ‘Another World’ ’’). 

Chapter 12 relates to apports through a Philadelphia medium, 
Leonard Stott. Some were brought to Gilbert Wright, a research 
chemist from Schenectady, and others to Dr. Harlow. On one of 
his three visits to Stott, a fresh rose was apported to him by one 
of Stott’s “controls,” Barbara Hutchinson—a charming little spook 
who, on an occasion some years later, was also kind to the present 
reviewer ; though what she apported to him was only a faded zinnia 
that had been thrown out some hours before by the lady at whose 
house the séance- took place! 

In another chapter, the author discusses with an open mind the 
Shanti Devi case, prima facie of reincarnation, and relates an 
additional bit of evidence concerning it, which was given him while 
he was lecturing in Lucknow, by the daughter of a woman who 
had been a friend of the girl Shanti Devi claimed to have been 
in her previous incarnation. In the remaining chapters, he relates 
his interview of the celebrated “talking” horse, Lady Wonder; his 
visit to the medium, Arthur Ford; and he comments on paranormal 
healings and on reports of psychic experiences in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The book is an interesting one, especially in view of the fact 
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that so many of the paranormal events reported came under the 
direct observation of the author, who, besides having had enviable 
good fortune in this respect, is evidently both sincere and intel- 
ligent. As might be expected of a minister, he brings religion into 
the story at various places, though without explaining why, if there 
is such a post-mortem region of the universe as his spirit friends 
describe, God or religion have any more or any less to do with 
investigations of it and of life there than with the question of life 
on Mars or Venus. 

The author, it may be mentioned, seems addicted to errors in 
proper names. For instance, on p. 26, J. B. Rhine’s name is given 
as John instead of Joseph; on p. 41, ‘““Donder”’ occurs instead of 
Donner; on p. 92, ‘“‘Valentine”’ instead of Valiantine; on p. 106, 
“Tekla” instead of Telka; on p. 205, “Eberfeld” instead of 
Elberfeld. On p. 48, it is stated that a facsimile of the apported 
message from Anna is on the opposite page, but it is nowhere in 
the book. 

Dr. Harlow writes well, and his book will give much food for 
thought to persons unacquainted with the reports of investigations 
of paranormal phenomena carried on by the Societies for Psychical 
Research, by some eminent scientists, by some university labora- 
tories, and by other organizations interested in parapsychology at 
various times during the past 90 years. 

C. J. Ducasse 
48 Aberdeen Road 
Riverside 15, R. I. 


DAS MEDIUM CARLOS MIRABELLI. Eine Kritische Unter- 
suchung. (THE MEDIUM CARLOS MIRABELLI. A Critical 
Investigation.) By Hans Gerloff. Pp. 157. Verlaganstalt Pustet, 
Tittmoning/obb. Germany, 1960. 


Students of mediumistic paranormal phenomena able to read 
German will find this book interesting. It presents documents 
concerning Mirabelli not easily accessible outside Brazil and ably 
sets forth the reasons Dr. Gerloff offers for believing that the 
medium was honest.! As to this, it is well to be clear from the 
start that Dr. Gerloff’s conclusions are in flat opposition to those 
of Mr. Theodore Besterman, whose well-known report on Mirabelli 
has doubtless been widely regarded as a final verdict against the 
honesty of Mirabelli and the reality of his phenomena (Journ. 
S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, December, 1935, pp. 141-153). 


1 Cf. the similar plea made by Dr. Gerloff some years ago in support of the 
Danish medium, Einer Nielsen, in the book Die Phantome von Kopenhagen, 
reviewed in Journal A.S.P.R., April, 1957, pp. 80-83. 
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The book comprises (a) a brief introduction concerning the 
nature of paranormal phenomena; (b) a reproduction, in German 
translation, of a report published in 1926 by the ‘“‘Academia 
Brasileira de Estudos Psichicos Cesar Lombroso”’ on the results of 
experiments made with Mirabelli;'(c) comments by Dr. Gerloft 
on the report; (d) a summary of mediumistic messages spoken or 
written by Mirabelli in many languages; (e) a discussion of the 
authenticity of the phenomena and the charges of fraud. 

Carlos Mirabelli, born in Brazil in 1899 of Italian parentage, 
died in a street accident in 1953. He is claimed to have produced 
for many years a great variety of mediumistic phenomena which 
took place mostly in full daylight or under strong illumination and 
sometimes in public places without cabinets, such as used by 
other mediums, or other forms of preparation. It is noteworthy 
also that the witnesses of some of the materializations walked freely 
in the room, surrounding both medium and phantom. , 

Dr. Gerloff is uncommitted as to whether the spiritualistic 
interpretation of mediumistic phenomena, or some other, is the 
correct one; but he believes that, “in view of the great number 
of scientific investigators and respectable witnesses who observed 
{Mirabelli’s] phenomena,” their authenticity is to be accepted. In 
his attempt to vindicate Mirabelli from charges of fraud, Dr. Gerloff 
criticizes particularly the above mentioned report by Mr. Bester- 
man, who in 1934 was sent to Brazil by the (British) Society for 
Psychical Research to investigate Mirabelli, and whose conclusions 
were essentially as follows: “‘Mirabelli is either a fraud, pure and 
simple, or else he possesses a certain narrowly defined paranormal 
faculty, round which he has erected for commercial purposes an 
elaborate structure of fraud. The sittings I attended were held 
under conditions over which I had no control, so that I cannot 
pretend to decide for one or the other of these alternatives. I can 
only repeat, with the reservations already made, that there appears 
to be a prima facie case for the second possibility” (p. 153). Bester- 
man also wrote: “On the conclusion of each sitting an official 
record of the proceedings was made by those present, the essential 
parts being dictated by Mirabelli himself... No sort of control was 
at any time exercised, suggested or asked for by any sitter other 
than myself, and then without success” (p. 144). 

Concerning two telekinetic phenomena, Besterman wrote: “I feel 
pretty sure that these phenomena were done by means of threads, 
though notwithstanding every effort, I was quite unable to catch 
sight of one” (p. 146). In one case a ruler, placed on Besterman’s 
palm, was eventually pulled out of it. In the other, a piece of paper 
was torn in the air by an unknown agency. Concerning another 
striking phenomenon in the course of which a blackboard weighing 
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over 7 pounds, which was balanced on a bottle, made several 
gyrations before falling off, Besterman again admits that he was 
all the more puzzled as the board was completely surrounded by 
standing witnesses; moreover, Mirabelli raised no objection when 
Besterman proposed to film the phenomenon, giving warning that 
his camera and film were of a special kind that would show every 
detail. Unfortunately the film did not come out, owing probably 
to insufficient light. : 

The only instances where Besterman appears to have really 
detected fraud are when he saw Mirabelli, after having directed 
the sitters’ gaze to the ceiling, throw up in the air objects supposed 
to be apports; and when he detected that a coin used for repeated 
demonstrations of pretended dematerialization differed from the 
one that was found in his pocket, where it was supposed to have 
re-materialized, the whole phenomenon being explained by 
Besterman on the supposition that several similar coins had been 
cleverly introduced in the pockets of the sitters in the course of 
pretended magnetic passes made over them. According to the 
minutes of the meetings reproduced by Dr. Gerloff, however, it 
is stated that a Dr. Alvaro watched the flight of the coin in the 
air, while the coin placed on a Miss Olga’s open hand was seen 
to rise in the air. 

At the end: of the last sitting Besterman signed the report of 
the proceedings, adding a statement to the effect that he was glad 
to sign it in testimony of his presence at the meetings, and that 
he found Mirabelli’s phenomena highly interesting. Before 
leaving Rio, Besterman is said to have given out the following 
written statement: ‘“The name of Mirabelli will be unforgettable 
in the history of psychical research... Professor Mirabelli 
justified the conception which Besterman had formed of his 
mediumistic phenomena, of which many were of a kind that is 
unique.” 

Although these statements do not constitute an admission of the 
authenticity of the phenomena and may be given quite a different 
meaning, it is understandable that the above-mentioned report of 
Besterman, coming after them, caused much surprise to those 
concerned, 

Dr. Gerloff argues that if Mr. Besterman detected frauds during 
the sittings he should have made it known then and there; that 
in spite of his statement that all kinetic phenomena were un- 
doubtedly fraudulent, he is reported to have admitted that he had 
no proof of it in a single case; that from the start Mr. Besterman 
had the mentality of a detective bent on unmasking a cheat, instead 
of the attitude of an impartial scientific observer; that he is to 
blame for not having contacted the officers of the Academy and 
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other reputable witnesses, on the ground that “unreliability belongs 
to the character of this race in South America.’”? 

Mirabelli had also been the cause of heated controversies in 
Brazil as a result of which a committee was formed at one time 
to investigate his phenomena, to which he accepted to submit 
himself, giving warning, however, that he could not guarantee 
results since the production of phenomena was not under his 
control. The committee sat with Mirabelli for two hours without 
any result, while what may be described as mob conditions pre- 
vailed outside; when Mirabelli came out he was jeered at and 
hooted by a crowd said to have numbered 5,000 (which shows at 
least a commendable interest in psychic research on the part of 
Brazilians!) but the psychological atmosphere thus created was not 
of the kind which is claimed to be necessary for the production 
of psychic phenomena. 

To the debit side of Mirabelli’s history must be added an 
adverse opinion of Prof. Driesch of Leipzig, who had some private 
sittings with Mirabelli without taking such precautions as might 
have proved or disproved the authenticity of the apports he 
witnessed, which he judged to be “‘probably fraudulent.” 

Turning now to the credit side of Mirabelli, presented in 
Dr. Gerloff’s book, there is principally a lengthy report of the 
“Academia Brasileira de Estudos Psichicos Cesar Lombroso”’ of 
Sao Paulo, published in 1926, by the Academy’s Secretary, Rodolfo 
H. Mikulasch, and not anonymously, or by the medium, as some 
people seem to have insinuated. This Academy was founded in 
1919, with the financial help of a wealthy manufacturer, to inves- 
tigate Mirabelli’s phenomena. It appears to have done its work 
scientifically and with proper controls—claimed in fact, to have 
been stricter, sometimes, than those practised elsewhere by 
renowned investigators. 

A total of 392 experiments were made with Mirabelli, of which 
377 gave positive, or partially positive results. Physical mani- 
festations occurred 40 times by daylight and 25 times at night, 
but under strong illumination. It is stated that thousands of persons 
whose honorableness is beyond question have testified to the 
authenticity of the phenomena produced by Mirabelli which they 
observed, and the report contains the personal declarations of 32. 
Four hundred and fifty Brazilians and 103 foreign visitors attended 
at one time or another the experiments of the Academy. They 


2 EpITOR’s NOTE: No reference is given by Dr. Gerloff for such a statement 
by Besterman. In his report, what Besterman writes is that the testimony of the 
persons who accepted the phenomena they had witnessed was in most cases “‘of 
relatively little value,”’ since it had only “such value as can be given to evidence 
put forward by inexperienced and more or less casual visitors, concerning events 
over which they have no control” (p. 143). 
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included many professional men, engineers, government officials, 
military and police officers, newspapermen, etc. 

To give an idea of the phenomena produced by Mirabelli, full 
reports are given of some I1 meetings, where the following took 
place: (1) Apports. (2) Levitation of the medium with the armchair 
in which he was sitting, to a height of 2 meters for 3 minutes. 
(3) Materialization of the phantom of a little girl, recently dead, 
who was taken by her father in his arms; he fully recognized her 
and exchanged reminiscences with her. (4) A skull, kept in a closet, 
made its way out under its own power, as it were, swayed in the 
air, and grew a full skeleton to match! (5) A well known bishop 
who had died recently in a shipwreck materialized in full episcopal 
vestments. After being closely examined physically, he invited 
onlookers to watch carefully his disappearance (dematerialization). 
He then began to shrink together and to grow smaller. When he 
was only about a foot high, he disappeared suddenly. While this 
was taking place the witnesses were circulating freely around the 
medium and the materialization. (6) The dematerialization of 
another phantom took place differently. It began gradually with 
the lower limbs and lower abdomen. When the bust only remained, 
swaying in the air, a witness overpowered by the strangeness of 
the phenomenon, exclaimed ‘“‘this is too much” and tried to tackle 
the phantom, but he received a shock and fell unconscious on the 
floor. After recovery he stated that he had felt a slimy spongy 
substance. (7) Sudden disappearance, under strong illumination, 
of the medium tightly bound on a chair from a room the door 
of which was locked and the windows closed. The onlookers stood 
there nonplussed for a little while, but presently the medium was 
heard moaning in a nearby room where he was found lying on 
a couch. On another occasion Mirabelli is said to have disappeared 
suddenly from a railroad station where, in the corapany of friends, 
he was going to take a train for a town 90 kilometers distant. His 
almost immediate reappearance at this destination was reported. 
(8) Impression of a man’s hand in flour contained in a locked box. 
(9) Full clinical examination, lasting half an hour, by a physician 
of a phantom who was found to be entirely like a normal person, 
both physiologically and anatomically. This phantom swayed up 
in the air for 12 seconds before disappearing suddenly. (10) On 
another occasion, the production and extinction of fire by Mirabelli 
was also witnessed in a private house by several doctors and 
professors. 

A noteworthy class of Mirabelli’s phenomena was lectures and 
messages given in trance and also the writing of essays or messages 
—this in 26 or 28 languages or dialects including Chinese, Japanese, 
ancient Greek, Syriac, Arabic, some ten European languages, etc. 
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These messages purported to come from famous historical person- 
alities, ranging from Moses and Alexander the Great, to Wagner 
and the philosopher Auguste Comte, who took this opportunity 
to denounce his own philosophy! Whatever may be thought of the 
origin of these messages, the fact remains that Mirabelli was 
totally ignorant of most of the languages used. It is claimed that 
they dealt competently and with good judgment with the subjects 
treated: medicine, law, biology, sociology, economics, politics, 
theology, psychology, philosophy, astronomy, logic, music, and 
occultism. 

Mirabelli is reported to have had remarkable powers in the 
domains of healing, thought-reading, and clairvoyance, but the 
Academy made no special study of this, preferring to limit them- 
selves to the study of more objective phenomena. They believe 
that they completely eliminated the posssibility of fraud in their 
experiments: ‘‘No one has ever presented concrete proof supported 
by facts, or, under a responsible name, has raised a complaint that 
the medium Mirabelli used any sort of tricks... We will only say 
that we saw apocalyptic, terrifying, disconcerting things, and we 
shall limit ourselves to establishing their authenticity.” They 
conclude that the phenomena did really exist. 

Whether all the phenomena attributed to Mirabelli were genuine 
is a question difficult to answer, in view of the contradictory 
reports; but if some, at least, appear to be beyond suspicion, that 
is in itself of great importance for psychic research, whatever 
explanation is offered. 

Regarding mediumship in general, Dr. Gerloff, who has had 
first-hand experience with the Danish medium Nielsen, emphasizes 
the necessity of giving due regard to psychological conditions in 
dealing with mediums and conducting séances, if the best results 
are to be obtained. An atmosphere of hostility and suspicion is 
detrimental to the production of phenomena, as well as measures 
of control involving unnecessary discomfort or humiliation for the 
medium, which does not mean that adequate controls should not 
or cannot be exercised. At a recent symposium on Parapsychology 
held in Gottingen, Dr. Gerloff expressed himself as follows regard- 
ing frauds: ‘“While in trance a medium may unconsciously aid in 
the production of phenomena, but this is not fraud—only a negative 
by-product, which can be outweighed by later positive achieve- 
ments.” It may be well to bear this possibility in mind where 
downright trickery is not evident. 

This book contains reproductions of some 43 photographs of 
the medium, of materializations, and of two written messages, one 
in Japanese, the other in Arabic, of levitation of the medium, 
whose head appears to be touching the ceiling, and of partial 
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dematerialization of his forearms, the reproduction of this last 
photograph being unfortunately not very clear. 


E. F. Ducasse, M.D. 
Le Mans ' 
France 


THE FUTURE OF THE HUMAN MIND. By George H. Esta- 
brooks and Nancy E. Gross. Pp. 252. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1961. $3.95. 


This book is about some intriguing question-marks of psychol- 
ogy, from idiot savants to electronic brains and extrasensory per- 
ception. The Table of Contents indicates that, in addition, the book 
treats of the human mind’s ‘“‘hidden talents,’ the conscious and 
unconscious mind, the mind of the future generation(s), and the 
problem of mind and body. Although no chapter is formally titled 
“Hypnotism,” it is also, and almost primarily, a book on this 
subject (which is not surprising, since hypnotism is a prime 
interest with Dr. Estabooks). Again and again the authors return 
to this dominant theme, relating it to as many of the topics under 
discussion as possible. Hypnotism may be used to tap hidden 
talents, speed mastery of skills, discover the causes as well as 
effect cures of emotional and psychosomatic disorders and, it is a 
completely safe anesthetic in dentistry, childbirth, and surgery. 
If the aim of psychology is to predict and control behavior, then 
hypnotism is the royal road to this end. If the aim of education 
is to develop human potentialities to their fullest, then hypnotism 
is the answer here also. The application of hypnotic techniques 
in our school system could revolutionize culture in a generation 
—and very easily, for the authors say that four out of five children 
are capable of deep trance. 

This suggestion is startling at first glance. It is shocking when 
one takes a second look. Several pertinent questions are raised 
here, and the authors deal with none of them. The first is basic: 
is it certain that the imposition of direct, absolute external controls 
on the natural directions and rate of a child’s mental and emotional 
growth would not in itself interfere with optimum adult develop- 
ment (whatever this may mean)? Psychology certainly cannot 
answer “‘yes” to this question; there are many beliefs and few 
certainties when it comes to personality. (Imagine, for example, 
this question being debated by Skinner, on the one hand, and 
Rogers or Jung on the other!) Estabrooks and Gross beg the 
question by not even raising it; it is implicitly assumed that the 
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introduction of hypnotic techniques into education would benefit 
both the individual child and society. 

Now look at this proposal from the standpoint of the ancient 
question which currently divides our world—the question of the 
rights the individual ought to have. If his person and his property 
ought not to be subjected to “unreasonable search and seizure,” 
then what about his mind and personality, his essential self? It 
is perfectly evident that freedom of the mind from “search and 
seizure” is the ultimate bastion, that most fundamental of rights 
without which all others are both theoretically and practically 
non-existent. Then is the child’s participation to be “voluntary,” 
and if so, in what sense? Is he capable of judging the issues? If 
not, who decides for him, and has anyone—even a parent—the 
right to make such a decision? It is impossible to know how 
Estabrooks and Gross resolve these problems, or whether they 
have even thought about them. For they are not discussed. 

All this may be to dignify the matter more than it deserves. 
For after all, this is what is known as a “‘popular’”’ book. On the 
other hand, when scientists write for laymen, should not the label 
“popular” mean no more than that the language is non-technical 
and the style readable and entertaining? It ought not to mean in 
addition that problems will not be thought through, that unjustified 
assumptions will be implicit, that the criteria of soundness will 
be relaxed. If it does, then the general reader may get some mis- 
information along with the facts, while the more informed person 
will take what is sound with a large grain of salt. 

To illustrate: consider the claim made in this book that hypnotic 
regression all the way back to an ape ancestor has been experi- 
mentally proved. It is proved because (a) the subject chatters like 
an ape; (b) claims to be a chimpanzee (although regressed “‘beyond 
language” she can still recognize the alphabet and spell “‘chim- 
panzee”’!); and (c) panics at the sight of the hypnotist’s bodiless 
head (his body having been made invisible by suggested negative 
hallucination). Of course, chimps are terrified by severed heads, 
doll or real. (And how would you feel about a living, breathing, 
talking, disembodied head?) At this point the psychologist will 
conclude that nothing is proved here but the gullibility of the 
experimenters. And the parapsychologist will point out that if 
there is anything in this behavior not ordinarily explainable (a very 
large “‘if’’ indeed), it could be far more easily accounted for by ESP 
than by regression which “‘out-Brideys” Bridey herself. And then he 
remembers his anthropology and has a good laugh. For the evidence 
indicates that chimps are not ancestors but cousins—descendants 
with us from a common ancestral stock, and a rather newer branch 
of the family at that. (Can one be regressed to one’s cousin ?) 
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Nevertheless, many people are going to believe this claim of 
proof. This is the natural result of relaxing one’s scientific standards 
in writing a ‘popular’ book. It is the prerogative of one who is 
not conversant with a field to take the word for it of one who is. 
Dr. Estabrooks will be believed by many because he is a psycho- 
logist and he should know. Precisely. He should know. It is the 
inherent lack of respect for the general reader—the implication 
that it doesn’t matter whether the information one gives him is 
sound or not—that seems so inexcusable. This implication is 
unavoidable unless one supposes that the senior author, who is 
on the faculty of Colgate University and a member of the American 
Psychological Association, does not know what the usual criteria are. 

The second consequence is just as bad. Suppose the reader does 
have the background to evaluate this experiment and the claims 
made for it. From then on (if he finishes the book) he will accept 
what is said only if he already knows it to be true. 

The implications for parapsychology are clear. The chapter on 
ESP is, on the whole, a good one. It traces the history of the field 
from Myers to Anderson and White, and attempts an integration 
of spontaneous and experimental ESP under Murphy’s field theory. 
Many of us might object to the suggestion that psi may in time 
“permit the doctor to sit at home and diagnose and treat his 
patients all over the world... put the telephone and telegraph 
companies out of business... make history a present event and 
permit us to see our descendants of two hundred years hence” 
as a little, shall we say, premature! But let us not quibble. It is 
a good chapter and the facts it presents are impressive. The trouble 
is that they are likely to be accepted by only two kinds of readers— 
those who are going to believe them along with everything else, 
and those who already know them to be true. In short, this book 
will not reach the informed, yet skeptical, inquirer, but will in fact 
reinforce his prejudices. Parapsychology is damaged, not helped, 
by discussion in such a context. 


WINNIFRED M. NIELSEN 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


THE SECRET OF DREAMS. By Pedro Meseguer, S.J. Pp. 232. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1961. $4.75. 


It is said that when William James was chairman of a convention 
session, he complimented every speaker and still preserved his 
integrity by calling reports “important” if he could, and otherwise ] 
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calling them “‘interesting.”” For students of psychic research, 
Meseguer’s book fully earns the “interesting,” and for the Jesuit 
priests to whom it seems primarily addressed, it may also deserve 
the designation “important.” 

The book is divided into five major sections: Dreams in History; 
Dreams in Science; Dreams and the Schools of Depth Psychology; 
Telepathic, Prophetic and Mystic Dreams; Dreams and Spiritual 
Direction. The style is clear; the approach is scholarly; there is 
a wealth of references drawn from such a variety of sources that 
probably every reader will find in it much which is novel and 
stimulating. The major argument, which is developed in an 
orderly fashion, is that a spiritual director who makes wise and 
informed use of dreams which a penitent tells him might thereby 
help guide the penitent’s soul to grace. 

The 46 page section on Telepathic, Prophetic and Mystic Dreams 
is of most concern to us. In it Meseguer gives a quick, sympathetic 
survey of psychic research and cites several impressive telepathic 
dreams,; drawing on such diverse sources as the experience of 
St. John Bosco (no reference cited), characterized by Meseguer 
as “the most amazing dreamer of all time,” the (London) SPR 
and the writings of psychoanalysts, notably Dr. Jan Ehrenwald. 
A case of apparent telepathy in a dog is taken to demonstrate 
“that these are purely natural phenomena.” Meseguer gives a 
brief critical account of various theories of telepathy, evaluates 
them as non-explanatory and sensibly demands that we increase 
our knowledge of the conditions under which telepathy occurs. 
After a rapid survey of neuroticism and sickly or backward con- 
ditions as predisposing to telepathic dreams, his major conclusion 
is that “the development of these parapsychic faculties is not a 
gain in the process of complete human development, but a loss.” 

For post-cognition and precognition, the tone of the discussion 
changes. Meseguer cites only one dream, and this he properly 
dismisses as explainable without recourse to precognition. He refers 
to Dunne’s work as fantastic and audacious. He suggests vaguely 
that there may be “other causes, not yet investigated and perhaps 
impossible to know at present” which would account for apparently 
precognitive dreams “before having to fall back on a natural 
precognitive faculty.” And then he explains the change in tone. 
The Catholics’ position is that ‘““They do not admit direct vision 
of past or future events in themselves and still less of free future 
acts; this belongs to God alone. However, having made this point, 
Catholics admit that God can grant this knowledge to creatures. 
This is the case of authentic prophecy.” The test for precognition, 
presumably, is the Church’s decision as to whether God has in 
a specific case granted the gift of prophecy. 
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This, then, is an informative, clearly written book, which is 
sometimes scholarly and critical, sometimes dogmatic. It seems to 
me to be straightforward and worthy of respect. 


GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER 
Department of Psychology 
City College of New York 
New York, N.Y. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF C. D. BROAD. By Paul Arthur Schilpp 
(Ed.). Pp. 866. Tudor Publishing Company, New York, 1959. 
$12.50. 


This impressive volume is the tenth in the justly acclaimed series 
edited by Professor Schilpp entitled The Library of Living Philos- 
ophers. Each volume contains (1) a number of essays, frequently 
of excellent quality, comprising ‘‘a critical analysis and evaluation” 
_ of all facets of the work of a major philosopher; (2) the latter’s 
reply to his critics; (3) his biography (usually an autobiography); 
and (4) a full bibliography of his writings. The latest volume, a 
stimulating examination of Professor Broad’s philosophy, is indeed 
a welcome addition to the series. 

Broad’s autobiography, with which the book begins, is an 
extraordinarily interesting, sensitive, and personal statement, hardly 
comparable with previous autobiographies in the series. It is an 
elegant and moving self-analysis and description, often poignant, 
sometimes gripping, woven together with wisdom and humor. 
Against a background of vivid family portraits, it ranges chrono- 
logically from Broad’s birth in Middlesex in 1887 to his retirement 
from the Knightsbridge Professorship at Cambridge in 1953 and 
subsequent academic visits to the universities of Michigan and 
California. Of the 1953 occasion, Broad writes: “It would be a 
meiosis to say that I retired without regret, for I did so with great 
positive pleasure. No longer need I occupy the ambiguous position 
of an unbelieving Pope, or the invidious one of the veteran who 
lags superfluous on the stage” (p. 65). In self-criticism, Broad is 
unsparing. Near the end of the essay he concludes that “I have 
painted a somewhat unpleasing portrait of myself. I must confess 
that I am not the kind of person whom I like, but I do not think 
that that source of prejudice has made me unfair to myself” (p. 68). 

Of special appeal to readers of the Journal will be Broad’s 
account (pp. 55-8) of his “‘lifelong interest in psychical research.” 
He observes that it would be “hard to say what hopes or fears 
or wishes, if any,” lie behind it. “So far as I can tell,’ he states, 
“T have no desire to survive the death of my present body, and 
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I should be considerably relieved if I could feel much surer than 
I do that no kind of survival is possible” (p. 57). What he thinks 
may possibly account for his concern with the subject is a desire 
to see orthodox scientific mechanism conclusively refuted. 


I feel in my bones [he asserts] that the orthodox... account of man 
as an undesigned calculating-machine, and of non-human nature as 
a wider mechanism... is fantastic nonsense.... Yet... the prima facie 
case for this view of man and of non-human nature is immensely 
strong.... I should therefore welcome the irrefutable establishment of 
alleged facts, which, if genuine, would... leave it without a leg to 
stand upon (p. 58). 


The first two papers, by E. J. Nelson and S. K6rner, deal with 
basic presuppositions in Broad’s philosophy and his conception 
of philosophical method, including his distinction between critical 
and speculative philosophy. These are discriminating reviews 
worthy of perusal, but to parapsychologists probably the most 
valuable essay among the contributors’ articles is ‘‘Broad on the 
Relevance of Psychical Research to Philosophy” by C. J. Ducasse. 
Professor Ducasse is chiefly concerned in this paper with philo- 
sophical problems of paranormal precognition and “‘of the relation 
between the individual’s mind and his body” (p. 376). At the 
outset he expresses agreement with “Broad’s conception of what 
constitutes paranormality; ... his conviction that some paranormal 
events occur; and... his estimate of the philosophical importance 
of the fact that they do occur...” (p. 375). ° 

Ducasse refers to certain principles called by Broad “Basic 

Limiting Principles” which the latter says are unhesitatingly 
' taken “‘... for granted as the framework within which all our 
practical activities and our scientific theories are confined’ ” 
(p. 376). Some examples are “Principle I. 1. ‘It is self-evidently 
impossible that an event should begin to have any effects before 
it has happened’ ”’; ‘Principle II. ‘It is impossible for an event 
in a person’s mind to produce directly any change in the material 
world except changes in his own brain’ ”; ‘‘Principle IV. 1: ‘It 
is impossible for a person to perceive a physical event or a material 
thing except by means of sensations which that event or thing 
produces in his mind’ ”’; and Principle IV. 2, too long to quote, 
which says that only under certain sensory conditions is knowledge 
of other persons’ experiences possible (pp. 377-80). According to 
Broad, a paranormal event is an event which conflicts with at least 
one of the basic limiting principles. Thus precognition (it may be 
suggested) conflicts with Principle I. 1; psychokinesis, with Prin- 
ciple II; clairvoyance, with Principle IV. 1; and telepathy, with 
Principle IV. 2. But while certain events, Ducasse maintains, may 
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very well conflict with one or more of the last three, since these 
are empirical generalizations, it is impossible that any event should 
clash with the first, which says that no event can begin to have 
any effects before it has happened, because it “‘is analytic, hence 
quite certain, and hence not susceptible to revision” (p. 377). 
What Ducasse tries to show, then, is that precognition, when it 
seems to conflict with Principle I. 1, really conflicts with some other 
principle, which is not analytic. He thus develops a theory (he 
names it “theory Theta’’) which professes ‘not... to give an 
account of the modus operandi of precognition, but only to show 
that precognition does not, as it prima facie seems to do, require 
causation of a present event by an as yet future one” (p. 387). 

Only an epitome of some of Theta’s main tenets can be given 
here. First, then, physical events in themselves, i.e., apart from 
one’s percepts of them, “‘are not categorically either past, present, 
or future” (p. 388). As predicated categorically, the terms “‘past,”’ 
“present,” and “future” are essentially psychological. Only 
psychological events, e.g., percepts, can be considered as past, 
present, or future in themselves. The meaning of these temporal 
terms is found in the fact that such events, as experienced, possess 
to a greater or less degree a certain characteristic, which Ducasse 
calls “‘liveness,” and which, though it cannot be described, “‘can 
easily be identified introspectively in the concrete” (p. 388). 
_ Ducasse invites us to consider 


one’s auditory experience as he hears... the sound of some word 
—say, the word “inductively.” The characteristic... “liveness” then 
is that which, as that whole word is heard, is possessed in its maximal 


maximal degree by a psychological event... is... the whole of the 
meaning of the statement that the event concerned is “‘strictly present” 
in the psychological [categorical] sense of this term (p. 389). 


(In the above example, when “‘ly’”’ is strictly present, the other 
syllables of “inductively,” though “strictly past,” are “‘speciously 
present.”’ Ducasse follows Broad in rejecting William James’ view 
that the specious present includes some of the future, a view 
which, as Ducasse notes, is presupposed by such a theory of 
precognition as Saltmarsh’s.) A physical event, continues Ducasse, 
may be elliptically described as categorically present if it is the 
object of a percept which is literally present in the psychological 
sense already indicated, and such an event is present, therefore, 
every time it is perceived. One and the same physical event may 
be perceived twice—‘“‘once... at night, in a dream; and again... the 
next day, in ordinary waking perception” (p. 392). This eliminates 


degree by the syllable “‘ly;”’ in somewhat lower degree by the syllable 
“tive;” ... and so on. And possession of this characteristic in its 
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the seeming paradox that in precognition an event causes a percept 
of itself in advance of its own occurrence, while it is still future. 
For according to Ducasse it is in itself neither future, present, 
nor past, and in relation to percepts, it is “present”? whenever it 
is the object of a present percept. He concludes, then, that the 
basic limiting principle with which precognition conflicts is not 
the analytic principle J. 1, but the empirical generalization JV. 1, 
“that physical events can be veridically perceived only by means 
of sensations” (p. 393), where sensations are to be distinguished 
from hallucinations. : 

Ducasse’s analysis is a striking contribution to the problem of 
time in general and to that of precognition in particular. Yet it 
presents difficulties. Broad does not think “‘that our notion of Time 
can be defined or described, completely and without circularity, 
simply in terms of maximal and lesser degrees of presentness to 
an experient [liveness]” (p. 377), as Ducasse seemingly holds. 
Also, it is not clear what meaning, if we accept the latter’s theory, 
could be attached to the statement that A’s percept of x and B’s- 
percept of x (or, for that matter, B’s percept of y) occurred 
simultaneously. And what would it mean, further, to say that two 
physical events, at least one of which is not perceived at all, are 
simultaneous? Again, Broad is troubled by the seeming incon- 
sistency between saying that an event is present if it is the object 
of a present perception, and admitting the fact that the velocities 
of light, sound, etc., are finite. Surely a physical event, he submits, 
is always earlier than any sense-perception of it, and therefore is 
‘really past at the moment when [according to Ducasse’s definition] 
... it would be called ‘present’ ”’ (p. 778). Broad suggests modifica- 
tions in Theta that would overcome such difficulties (which 
Ducasse, of course, might not regard as difficulties), but I suspect 
that the modifications would entail changes in his analysis more 
radical than Ducasse would find palatable. Some of the difficulties 
may be intrinsic to any fundamentally subjectivist theory of time 
such as he evidently wishes to advance. 

A possible objection to Ducasse’s account which seems inde- 
pendent of whether time is subjective turns on the question 
whether precognition necessarily involves perception. Somewhat as 
there can be memory without the occurrence of images, so it would 
seem there can be precognition without the occurrence of percepts. 
(Cf. Professor Flew’s comments on this point, referred to below.) 
Where precognition does occur without percepts (if it does), 
theory Theta would seem inapplicable. Still, this might not pose 
a difficulty to Ducasse since where there are no percepts there 
may be no temptation to think that something is caused by an 
event that has not yet happened. I suspect that the possible 
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objection I have indicated is related to the doubt expressed by 
Broad when he questions the nature of the non-sensuous perception 
which Ducasse thinks may occur, e.g., in a precognitive dream. 
He writes: | 


What are we to understand by the kind of non-sensuous perception 
of a physical event, which Professor Ducasse postulates in contrast 
with ordinary sense-perception? He seems to assume that there is 
some generally accepted definition or description of the genus... 
“perception,” which leaves the two possibilities “sensuous” and 
“non-sensuous” open as specifications of it. But if so, what is it 
(pp. 778-9)? 


Regarding use of the term “‘precognition,”’ Ducasse, like Broad, 
warns against inaccuracy, pointing out that most so-called pre- 
cognition, even when “‘veridical,’’ is not cognition, i.e., “knowledge: 
in the ordinary sense’’ (p. 382), at all. A necessary condition of 
knowing that such and such a proposition is true is believing on 
good evidence that it is true, and in the majority of cases of so- 
called precognition such belief is absent. (So it may be taken that 
Ducasse would not allow that the results of Dr. Soal’s experiments 
with Shackleton and Stewart indicate the occurrence of precognition, 
whatever other paranormal phenomenon might be involved.) Broad 
says, however, that he does “not see how this fits in with the... 
suggestion that in cases of veridical precognition one and the same 
physical event is twice perceived, first non-sensuously and later 
sensuously, by the same person or by different persons” (p. 779). 
The present reviewer sees no inconsistency here: why is Broad 
evidently puzzled? Perhaps it is because he, unlike Ducasse, 
thinks of perception as itself a kind of cognition. At least, 
“cognition” is regarding by him elsewhere as including, besides 
knowledge in Ducasse’s sense, what he calls direct apprehension. 
And we can cognize an event in the latter sense without having 
the sort of knowledge about it which Ducasse says is absent from 
most cases of so-called precognition. 

Theory Theta is advanced by Ducasse in connection with one 
of “three philosophical objections commonly felt to rule out the 
possibility of precognition” (p. 382), namely, the ‘“‘causal” objec- 
tion. The other two are the “‘fatalistic’’ and the ‘“‘epistemological.” 
All three are engagingly discussed by Professor A. G. N. Flew 
in his essay on “Broad and Supernormal Precognition,”’ where he 
examines Broad’s article on ‘“The Philosophical Implications of 
Foreknowledge.”’ In his treatment of the causal objection Flew 
argues (validly) that we cannot rule out a priori, but rather must 
accept the possibility, that events may be connected empirically , 
but non-causally. There might, he thinks, “be laws of the form, 
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‘In such and such conditions subjects of such and such a sort 
always (or to such and such a degree above bogey) guess right:’ 
where the possibility of causal explanation (of the correlation as 
opposed to the occurrences correlated) is ruled out.” He notes that 
his ‘“‘suggestion has some similarity to Jung’s ideas about ‘syn- 
chronicity phenomena’ ”’ (p. 427). In his “Reply,” Broad treats 
it with respect, but says that 


the prima facie case in favour of Professor Flew’s contention... [is] 
not absolutely conclusive. Both “probability” and “causation’’ are 
extremely obscure and ambiguous notions, and one cannot be quite 
sure that sentences which explicitly mention only the former may 
not implicitly refer to the latter (p. 783). 


In his discussion of the fatalistic objection Professor Flew is 
chiefly concerned with the questions (1) whether ‘“‘precognition 
must involve that events precognized are predetermined, i.e., in 
principle predictable” (he argues that it must), and (2) whether 
“this... involve[s] as a necessary consequence that everyone was 
helpless to prevent events precognised”’ (he argues that it does not, 
i.e., “that the predictability of some event does not entail that 
that event could not have been prevented by human agency” 
[pp. 431-2]). Broad, replying, questions whether an “‘event foreseen 
at ¢ must be completely predetermined causally at ¢. It might at 
that moment,” he thinks, “‘be causally predetermined only within 
certain limits” (p. 786.) 

It is when he is discussing the epistemological objection that 
Flew rejects the perceptual model of precognition, thus answering 
with an emphatic “yes” the question raised above as to whether 
precognition can occur without percepts. He holds it a misconcep- 
tion to construe precognition (more exactly, what he calls “‘non- 
inferential veridical precognition,” which he abbreviates Pwy) ‘‘as 
a sort of perception of the future” (p. 418). In fact he believes 
it is already a mistake to regard even non-precognitive telepathy 
and clairvoyance as forms of perception, and says that thinking 
of precognition in this way may cause it to seem impossible: 
“The... introduction of the term ‘Extra-Sensory Perception 
(E.S.P.)’—a misnomer even when applied to non-precognitive - 
correlations—has done nothing to discourage the idea that Pwy is 
logically impossible...” (p. 418). 

Comparing precognition and memory, he observes that “there 
are in fact some people in whose experiences of ostensibly 
remembering events mental imagery plays no part” (p. 419). Nor 

. is such imagery essential to precognition: 


... if it makes sense to speak of precognitive hunches privatel 
illustrated with mental pictures... it must also make sense to opt 
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of precognitive hunches not thus illustrated. And in fact even before 
the days of quantitative ¥-experiments cases of ostensible Py¥y in 
which the subject made no explicit reference to any mental imagery 
seem to have occurred: while successful subjects in quantitative 
tests have sometimes denied that their guesses have even been 
accompanied by, much less based on, pre-presented ‘mental pictures 
of the target cards (p. 420). 


These comments of Flew’s about the epistemological objection 
seem to Broad to be in the main in line with his own thinking. 
He notes, however, that in most of the recorded sporadic cases of 
ostensible precognition (as distinct from the experimental cases) 
“images (in a wide sense which includes the quasi-sensa of dreams 
and waking hallucinations) are involved... and images are involved 
in many experiences of ostensibly remembering events, persons, 
or things” (p. 779). He acknowledges the importance of likening 
precognition to memory, thus undermining “‘the common assump- 
tion that... precognition ...must be of the nature of perception” 
(p. 779), a task which he undertook in the article which Flew 
examines. 

To return briefly to Professor Ducasse’s essay, mention is 
required of his important treatment of Broad’s ‘‘compound theory 
of the mind-body relation,” in which he offers certain modifications 
that are intended to eliminate alleged defects in that theory and 
also “‘virtually effect a reconciliation between” it and the 
Instrumental Theory (= Cartesian Interactionism). This at- 
tempt is welcomed by Broad, though he expresses misgivings 
about some of Ducasse’s suggestions. At any rate, Broad’s theory 
is a form of psycho-physical dualism, and specifically—unless it 
can somehow be reconciled with interactionism—remains in one 
sense an epiphenomenalist view. As such, it forms the subject 
of Professor W. C. Kneale’s short but penetrating paper on “Broad 
on Mental Events and Epiphenomenalism,” in which he observes 
that for Broad “the objections we feel against the view that mental 
events never cause bodily events can be overcome, and in the 
light of all the information we now have epiphenomenalism seems 
to be the most reasonable hypothesis about the relation of mind 
and body” (p. 442). All the same, in his reply to the essay by 
Professor W. T. Stace, ‘“Broad’s Views on Religion,” Broad 
remarks that “psychical research.... might establish facts about 
human cognition and about the effects of human volition which 
are extremely difficult or impossible to reconcile with the epi- 
phenomenalist view of consciousness in general and of human 
personality in particular” (p. 720). 

The Philosophy of C. D. Broad deserves place among the major 
philosophical publications of the past few years. In addition to the 
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contributions by Ducasse, Flew, Kneale, and Stace, and Professor 
Broad’s own “A Reply to my Critics,” some of the other seventeen 
essays contain discussion relevant to interests of many parapsycho- 
logists; for example, W. C. K. Mundle’s “‘Broad’s Views about 
Time,” R. L. Patterson’s “‘A Critical Account of Broad’s Estimate 
of McTaggart,” and H. H. Price’s “The Nature and Status of 
Sense-data in Broad’s Epistemology.” 


J. M. O. WHEATLEY 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Toronto 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


News and Notes 


THE PsycHICAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION, INC. 


Early this year an announcement of the establishment of the 
Psychical Research Foundation, Inc., was made at Durham, North 
Carolina, by Dr. J. G. Pratt, President of the Board of Directors 
of the Foundation. The new Foundation is an independent organ- 
ization exclusively devoted to research on post-mortem survival. 

The Foundation began its operation in January, 1961, as a 
result of the interest and support of the late Charles E. Ozanne 
of Durham, North Carolina, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, who died 
on April 5 of this year. Mr. Ozanne had a long-standing, active 
interest in the work of the Duke Parapsychology Laboratory and 
since the 1930’s had regularly made financial gifts for the support 
of the research there. He was primarily interested in research on 
the question of survival beyond death and to this end set up the 
Psychical Research Foundation, Inc. 

Mr. Ozanne expressed his views and his approach to the survival 
. question in two articles, one published in The Hibbert Journal 
(October, 1913) under the title, ‘The Significance of ‘Non- 
evidential’ Material in Psychical Research,” and the other in the 
April, 1942, number of this fournal under the title of ““A Layman 
Looks at Psychical Research.” Some years ago he also completed 
a book-length critical appraisal of the vast literature of the theoso- 
phical movement. 

The purpose of the Foundation he set up is to engage in scientific 
research and educational activities on the question of survival after 
death of the mental, spiritual, or personality characteristics of man. 

The Foundation has a board of directors and a project director, 
elected by the Board, who is responsible for planning and super- 
vising the research and educational activities. W. G. Roll, formerly 
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a Research Associate at the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke, 
has been appointed project director. 

Dr. Pratt, President of the Foundation, is Assistant Director of 
the Duke Parapsychology Laboratory. Prof. H. H. Price of Oxford 
University, Oxford, England, is Vice-President. Other members of 
the Board are A. R. Bennett of Durham, North Carolina; 
Chester F. Carlson of Pittsford, New York; and Ian Stevenson, 
M.D., of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

The Foundation also is assisted by an Advisory Committee 
consisting of Prof. C. D. Broad of Cambridge University, Cam- 
bridge, England; Prof. E. R. Dodds of Oxford University, Oxford, 
England; Dr. C. J. Ducasse of Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Dr. Hornell Hart, formerly of Duke and now of 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida; Dr. Gardner Murphy 
of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas; and R. H. 
Thouless of Cambridge University, Cambridge, England. 

While the Foundation has no connection with Duke University, 
Roll has been made an Honorary Research Associate in the Duke 
Parapsychology Laboratory and, at least for the present, will retain 
headquarters there. 

Plans call for the Foundation to issue a periodical entitled 
Psychical Research Bulletin, containing news of its activities and 
other material relevant to the area of survival research. Roll has 
resigned his position on the editorial board of the Fournal of 
Parapsychology to assume responsibility for this new publication. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


Readers of this Journal may not be familiar with one of the 
newer parapsychological journals, the International Journal of 
Parapsychology, a quarterly published by the Parapsychology 
Foundation, Inc., for the first time in the summer of 1959. 

In that first number of the International Journal, Eileen J. Garrett, 
President of the Parapsychology Foundation, pointed out that the 
specific function of the new journal is to act as a two-way bridge 
between the field of parapsychology and the scientific community 
as a whole. In it parapsychologists have an opportunity to address 
themselves to other scholars, and non-parapsychologists may also 
make contributions to the development of research and thinking 
in parapsychology. 

As its name suggests, the Journal is international in scope, aimed 
at cutting across geographic boundaries in order to speed the 
exchange of views and data that might otherwise be retarded. To 
this end, the International Journal is multilingual: although most 
of the articles are written in English, two have appeared in French, 
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and summaries in French, German, Spanish, and Italian follow 
each of the major articles. 

The International fFournal is open to review articles, critical 
papers, and exploratory essays. Recent issues have dealt with such 
subjects as primitive magic, spiritual healing, current research in 
ESP, hypnosis, depth psychology, Zen, reincarnation, and mystical 
experience. By covering such a wide range of topics, it is hoped 
that the International Journal will link parapsychology with physics, 
psychology, biochemistry, pharmacology, anthropology, ethnology, 
and other sciences, as well as theology, philosophy, religion, and 
the arts. 


THE STEUBENVILLE PsycHic SOCIETY 


We have received a summary of the history of a private group 
of investigators, the Steubenville Psychic Society, by its Secretary, 
J. Sheldon Scott. The summary was prepared for the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary; of the Society which took place on February 3 
of this year. 

The Society originated when, in 1930, strange phenomena 
occurred in a house in Columbus, Ohio. When these disturbances 
became violent, the terrified family appealed to their minister, the 
Rev. Louis Green of Mayflower Congregational Church, for 
advice. This prompted him to undertake a lifelong study of psychic 
phenomena. In later years, when he received the degree of Master 
of Sacred Theology from Oberlin, the title of his thesis was ‘The 
Contribution of Psychic Research to the Question of Immortality.” 

Successful telepathic experiments between Columbus and 
Steubenville led to the formation of two groups, one in each city, 
for the purpose of an experimental study of paranormal phenomena. 
The Steubenville group was so successful that it was unanimously 
decided to form an organization to prosecute further inquiry into 
the procedures and techniques of communication with presumably 
discarnate persons. The name, Steubenville Psychic Society, was 
adopted, officers elected, and rules of conduct drawn up. The 
original membership was limited to 20 selected persons, but as 
years passed it has increased to between 40 and 50 at various times. 

The Society’s records now comprise twelve typed volumes, 
dealing with the proceedings of 573 séances, in addition to many 
study meetings and other sessions held for special purposes, such 
as testing commercial mediums, hypnotists, and persons claiming 
the possession of various other psychic faculties. In general, the 
séances are devoted to recording communications; whereas the 
study periods are given to a critical study and discussion of the 
records. 
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In his report Mr. Scott divides the work of the Society into 
three periods: (1) experiments with table movements; (2) mani- 
festations surrounding the development of physical mediumshi 
in one of the members of the Society, e.g., rappings, lights, apport 
and deports, levitation of articles, and slate writing; (3) the develop- 
ment in certain members of the faculty of ‘‘diaphany,” or the use 
of “indirect voice” while in trance, and a study of the commu- 
nications received therein. 


Tue ILLino1s Society FoR Psycuic RESEARCH 


At the instigation of Mr. David Techter, a group of persons 
interested in psychical research have recently gathered together in 
the Chicago area to form the Illinois Society for Psychic Research. 
The President of the new organization is Curtis Fuller, editor of 
Fate Magazine. 

Study groups are in the process of being formed and members 
have engaged in automatic writing and working with the planchette. 
Speakers are invited to address the group at meetings of the Society. 

Meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month at the 
YMCA Hotel in Chicago. Persons interested in joining should 
contact David Techter, 5315 South Cornell Ave., Chicago 15, 
Illinois. The Society welcomes any individual who is sincerely 
interested in examining psychical phenomena with an open mind. 


Books Received 


DucassE, C. J. A Critical Examination of the Belief in a Life After 
Death (American Lectures Series). Charles C Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, 1961. Pp. 318. $8.75. To be reviewed. 

EsTABROOKS, GEORGE H., and Gross, Nancy E. The Future of the 
Human Mind. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1961. 
Pp. 252. $3.95. Reviewed in this issue. 

Gertorr, Hans. Das Medium Carlos Mirabelli. Verlaganstalt Pustet, 
Tittmoning/obb., Germany, 1960. Pp. 157. Reviewed in this 
issue. 

Merton M., and BRENNAN, MarGARrET. Hypnosis and 
Related States. Psychoanalytic Studies in Regression. Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc., New York, 1959. Pp. 405. 
$7.50. To be reviewed. 

Hartow, S. Ratpu. A Life After Death. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1961. Pp. 264. $3.95. Reviewed in this 
issue. 
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HeEywoop, Rosa.inp. Beyond the Reach of Sense. An Inquiry into 
Extra-sensory Perception. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
1961. Pp. 224. $3.95. With an Introduction by J. B. Rhine. 
Published in England (1959) under the title of The Sixth 
Sense. The English edition was reviewed inthe October, 1959, 
number. 

MEsEGUER, PEDRO. The Secret of Dreams. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1961. Pp. 232. $4.75. A selection of the 
Catholic Book Club. Reviewed in this issue. 

Murpuy, GARDNER (with the collaboration of Laura A. DALe). 
Challenge of Psychical Research. A Primer of Parapsychology. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1961. Pp. 297. $6.00. 
Reviewed in the July, 1961, number. 

SupreE, RENE. Parapsychology. A Scientific Interpretation of the 
Human Phenomenon Known as the “Supernatural.” The 
Citadel Press, New York, 1960. Pp. 412. $6.00. Translated 
from the French edition by C. E. Green. To be reviewed. 

TyRrELL, G. N. M. Science and Psychical Phenomena and Appari- 
tions. University Books, New Hyde Park, New York, 1961. 
Pp. 379 and 172. $7.50. Originally published in England by 
the S.P.R. Now bound in one volume. 


Erratum 


Mr. William E. Cox has asked that the following correction be 
made in his article, “Introductory Comparative Analysis of Some 
Poltergeist Cases,” in the April, 1961, number: ““The example of 
‘unconscious trickery’ mentioned on p. 53 (third paragraph) was 
incorrectly used as an illustration. In its place the reader may refer 
to Case #38 (Col. 3, p. 68) of the poltergeist Appendix.” 


Study Group 


Members of the Society are invited to participate in the A.S.P.R. 
Study Group. Meetings are held on the first Monday of each 
month beginning in October, at 7:30 p.m., in the library of the 
Society at 880 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Alan F. MacRobert 
Chairman 
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